BY E. B. C. JONES

Woolf 's third novel, Jacob's Room (1922), without employ-
ing this method, presents another aspect of the break-up
of narrative. Compared with Night and Day, its form is
revolutionary. Already the sense of flux and transiency,
of which later she gained such mastery, is powerfully at
work, expressing itself in discontinuity of narrative. Gone
is the guide-traveller relation between author and reader;
the author is no longer a calm observer, commenting,
explaining, bridging gaps. She has become a sort 01
super-jackdaw who deposits in the reader's lap bright
fragments of description, summaries, catalogues, tiny
morsels of dialogue, brief flashes of characterization, hints
and hieroglyphs; and the order in which these are pre-
sented is not dictated by any logic with 'which we are
familiar but by some inner requirement of the author's.
To piece these fragments together the reader must be on
the alert. True, the story progresses from Jacob's early
childhood to his death in the war, but that is saying very
little: an album of snapshots may be chronologically
arranged without giving a stranger a coherent idea of a
decade of family life. Here is Jacob in a boat, in Cam-
bridge, in Greece, at a party; here is his room; but the
connexions, the bridges, many of the outstanding clues are
missing. Reading JacoVs Room is not in the least like
reading a George Eliot or a Harriet Martineau.

Nor, on this its first trial, is the method artistically
successful. The perceptions are wide in range and
brilliant, but the morsels do not coalesce into a unity.
There is also a very refined sort of sentimentality running
through it. Jacob is not individualized; he is the impres-
sion he makes on others, he is a conduit of the author's
feelings, he is a series of moods, he is any clever, sensitive
young man. In thus absolving herself from the need to
imagine Jacob whole, particular, with a core of tinmis-
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